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Humphrey, William Home from the Hill 
Knopf. Jan. 13,1958. 312p. $3.95. 


To the graveyard of a small Texas town is brought, 
from the mental institution where she had been con- 
fined for fifteen years, the body of Hannah Hunnicutt. 
It is September, 1954; yet the undertaker and his assist- 
ant notice that a tombstone has already been erected: 
a tombstone upon which is inscribed the date of death: 
May 28, 1939. The mystery deepens as the funeral 
directors realize that the tombstones of Mrs. Hunni- 
cutt’s husband, and son bear the same death date. The 
townspeople are strangely reticent and refuse to com- 
ment upon or explain the significance of the date. 


The novel then flashes back to the years immediately 
following World War I. Captain Wade Hunnicutt— 













powerful landowner, war hero, mighty hunter of deer, 
wild boar, and other men’s wives,—surprises the com- 
munity by taking plain, prim Hannah Griffin as his 
wife. It is not long before she discovers that her hus- 
band seeks solace in beds other than hers; puritanical, 
imnocent, horrified, she takes a strange revenge upon 
him by choosing to feign ignorance of his vices and by 
acting out the role of the perfect wife. Hunnicutt, 
arrogant and egotistical, mistakes her meekness for 
stupidity and continues his philandering. Their only 
child, a son, Theron, is idolized by both parents; and 
Hannah, adhering to her self-imposed martyrdom, 
which by this time she thoroughly enjoys, never betrays 
her husband to the boy, who loves his father and pat- 
terns his whole life after the ideal man he believes 
him to be. 
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The crisis comes when Theon is eighteen and falls in 
love for the first time. An idealist, with high moral 
principles, strangely innocent in his ignorance of sex, 
he is shocked and deeply hurt when Libby Halstead’s 
father orders him from the Halstead house. When he 
finally speaks to his mother of what happened, she 
breaks the silence of many years and tells him of his 
father’s reputation, tells him that he was rejected be- 
cause he was his father’s son. Theron, who had been 
meeting Libby secretly, has been intimate with her; 
horrified, he sees in the affair the only too obvious proof 
that he is indeed his father’s son. 


The action of the novel now moves forward relent- 
lessly toward its inevitable denouement. Libby has con- 
cealed from Theron the fact that she is pregnant and 
marries another young man from the town who believes 
that he is actually the child’s father. When Libby 
brings the infant to the church to be baptized, the 
cruelly curious townspeople are quick to recognize the 
Hunnicutt features but wrongly attribute the paternity 
to Captain Hunnicutt. Mr. Halstead overhears the 
malicious gossip; ashamed of his suspicions of Theron, 
now seemingly proved false, he goes to the Hunnicutt 
home and murders the Captain. Theron, who has 
learned that he is the father of Libby’s child, comes 
home, finds Wade Hunnicutt’s body, and pursues the 
unknown murderer into the swamp. He kills Halstead, 
realizes too late that his victim is the father of the girl 
he loves, and in despair goes off into the depths of the 
swamp, where none can follow, to die alone. 


A bald retelling of the plot fails to do justice to what 
is in many ways a powerfully written first novel, which 
possesses a grim, inexorable quality, remarkably remi- 
niscent of Greek tragedy. Mr. Humphrey has a fine 
feeling for the natural beauty of his Texas locale and 
a sympathetic knowledge and understanding of the 
folkways of the region. His style is vigorous, and some 
of the narrative passages are positively exciting—the 
wild boar hunt episode, for example. 


One cannot condone the author’s naturalistic approach 
to sexual promiscuity, an approach which detracts from 
the book’s many merits. This is not to imply that the 
work is salacious; the language, for example, with the 
exception of a few vulgar expressions, is anything but 
objectionable. Indeed, Mr. Humphrey has handled a 
potentially salacious theme with extreme delicacy and 
restraint. This is no Peyton Place; but the emphasis on 
sex and the absence of recognizable moral standards 
limit our recommendation of Home from the Hill to 
discriminating adults. 


Stephen P. Ryan, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, Chicago 
Xavier University, New Orleans 


*x* * * 


Banai, Margalit and Herbert Russcol 

Kilometer 95 
Houghton, Mifflin. Jan. 9, 1958. 335p. $4.00. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russcol, who live in Israel, have written 
this novel, their first, about the recent and present 
troubles at the Gaza Strip. At Kilometer 95, the Gaza 
Border, a United Nations Truce Supervision Observa- 
tion Post is located. Nearby in the Negev desert lies 
the Israeli settlement of Tel Shamir. Tel Shamir is a 
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kibbutz, a collective farm, populated by dedicated fam; 
lies trying to build up the desolate Negev into Produc. 
tive land. Very early in this story youthful Joe] Neu. 
mann, a former lecturer in archaeology at the Hebrey 
University and son of the famous Herr Doktor Ney. 
mann, is killed by Arab marauders from the Gay 
Strip. We are soon introduced to his father, to his 
widow, Rachel, to Rachel’s girl friend, Tamar, and the 
other settlers at Tel Shamir. We learn about their 
fight for survival against the pitiless desert and against 
Arab attackers from across the border. 


The scene shifts to Tel Aviv, where we meet Nachum 
Giladi, a former Stern Gang leader during the days of 
the British Mandate. Now, however, Nachum js 
cynical disillusioned postal worker. He reads that the 
Israeli border settlements are desperate for new volun. 
teers and decides to offer his services at Tel Shamir 
because at least there his life will take on a Purpose, 
and he can fulfill his need for excitement and danger, 


When Nachum arrives at Tel Shamir, he meets Tamar 
whom he had almost killed when she was a Haganah 
courier in 1946. Tamar hates him; but soon, after a 
walk in the desert, he is lightly stroking her neck and 
throat, and she is quite agreeable to his love-making, 


One month later Nachum is awakened by a strange 
sound in the night. He discusses the possible source of 
this noise with some of the settlers and sets off toward 
a nearby wadi to investigate. Tamar comes running 
through the night after him, and as they dally a mo 
ment, a group of Arab raiders blows up the Tel Shamir 
pipeline. Nachum kills one of the attackers, but the 
others led by El Mualem escape. 


Meanwhile Captain George Wakefield, one of the UN 
observers, falls in love with Joel Neumann’s widow, 
Rachel, and attempts to persuade her to leave Tel 
Shamir, but she refuses. Wakefield arranges a meeting 
between Dr. Neumann and El Mualem. Both had 
been prominent members of a council for Arab-Jewish 
unity, but El] Mualem is now a fanatic, and he and his 
men kill Neumann. Nachum leds a reprisal raid into 
the Gaza Strip but is prevented from killing by his own 
conscience and his love for Tamar, but he is killed by 
an Arab before his return to Tel Shamir. And all is 
the same: “Two hundred thousand Arab refugees still 
squat in the Gaza Strip. Across the furrow, fifty thou- 
sand Negev farmers still guard their homes with sub- 
machine guns.” 


One of the defects of this novel is its repetitiousness. 
It could have been effectively condensed into a novel- 
ette. It makes its main point early and constantly re 
peats its thesis. As a result the book drags often, 
especially in the conversations. 


The great number of improbable occurrences is another 
serious defect in this book. Tamar and Nachum are 
running around the desert while Arab raiders do like 
wise. Yet with all the noise that Tamar makes, the 
Arabs, who are supposedly experienced desert wat- 
riors, are surprised when they stumble on the two 
lovers. Also, Tamar is adept at switching from hate 
to love very quickly at the authors’ bidding, but the 
most improbable happening occurs when Tamar is 
walking alone across the desert. An Arab attacks her, 
and in the midst of this attack Nachum appears sud- 
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denly and effects her rescue. The only point worth 
mentioning in connection with this episode is that we 
had left Nachum back in Tel Aviv, and he had missed 
the bus which Tamar had taken to get within walking 
distance of Tel Shamir. 


As a treatise to reemphasize the Gaza Strip problem, 
this book has merit. Certainly something more must 
te done, than is being done, to solve this problem. 
This novel demonstrates the complexity of the situa- 
tion and shows the feelings and arguments on both 
sides of the issue. Kilometer 95 is informative exposi- 
tion, but it is inadequate narration. 


Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York 58, New York 


* * * 


Goudge, Elizabeth The White Witch 
Coward-McCann. Jan. 2, 1958. 439p. $4.95. 


England in the days when Charles I was losing his 
crown and later his head to Cromwell is the scene of 
this partly adventure, partly period-piece historical 
novel in which we find that there is a tremendous 
amount of good in human nature and that happy end- 
ings are possible as sequels to misery and unhappiness. 


The story begins when Francis, Lord Leyland, posing 
as a journeyman painter but really a Royalist spy, meets 
the Haslewood children in a wood just outside their 
country village home at Flowercote and immediately 
becomes attracted to the soberly balanced Jenny whose 
picture he paints and whose memory remains with him 
through the years of war and exile until he can return 
to seek happiness with her. Though Jenny’s father, 
Squire Robert Haslewood, is a Roundhead captain, the 
village is but little troubled by the beginnings of the 
Civil War whose events are to affect the lives of all 
the characters. In Flowercote the author introduces 
the other major characters in her story—Froniga, the 
white witch, so-called because she uses her herbals and 
incantations to do good, who is in love with Yoben, a 
recusant priest who is also a Royalist spy because he 
believes that only under Charles does Catholicism have 
any chance of survival in England. Their love is scarce- 
lya carnal one, since Yoben seeks only temporary con- 
solation of a home to interrupt his wanderings as a 
tinker with the gypsies. Froniga herself is banned from 
the gypsy tribe since she will not forsake her Hasle- 
wood relatives for the gypsy life of her mother. Of 
the gypsies themselves we meet Madona, the matriarch 
of the tribe, Alamina, her worthless daughter, and the 
latter’s children, Dinki, Mersiful and Cinderella. In 
Flowercote lives the beloved, saintly and poverty- 
stricken Church of England pastor, Parson Hawthyn 
and Mother Skipton, the black wich, whose potions and 
intentions are of the more usual witchy type. Charles, 
Cromwell, Hampton, Pym, Rupert and other historical 
characters also appear on the scene in later pages. 


In a time of crisis and upheaval everyone is bound to 
suffer and, after weaving together the introduction of 
the main characters and setting the scene, the author 
carries them through the events of the Civil War and 
to their various fates. Robert Haslewood becomes a 
fanatical Puritan but is killed in battle, forcing his 
rather weak wife, Margaret, to develop into a stronger 
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willed character. Parson Hawthyn loses his church 
and, despoiled of all, goes to live with Mother Skipton, 
offering his sufferings for her salvation which is finally 
achieved. Francis stays with his king but finds himself 
out of sympathy with the other Royalists and is so 
wounded that he can be of little assistance and can 
achieve little honor, even though he is never danger- 
ously ill. Yoben, who had earlier shunned the oppor- 
tunity of martyrdom and who had repented and pun- 
ished himself by remaining with the gypsies, sacrificed 
his life to save Francis when the two were captured. 
He and Froniga had renounced each other since neither 
was free to consummate their love. Froniga herself 
solaced and helped each character, abandoning, in the 
process, the incantations of her white witchery but con- 
tinuing to use the curative powers of her herbs. When 
Margaret and Jenny no longer need her she finds a 
vocation in caring for Alamina’s children. Francis 
loses father, fiancée and family wealth as he goes into 
exile. Only Jenny remains balanced amid the events 
of war to draw Francis back after the restoration of 
Charles II. 

Long, rambling and intricate though it may be, the 
story is marked by faithful adherence to historical back- 
ground and even more faithful adherence to the de- 
tails of the minutiae of everyday living. Of herbal lore 
there is a surfeit, of gypsy life a satisfactory description, 
of Cavaliers and Puritans a skimming picture, over- 
looking the faults and weaknesses of both. Even battle 
scenes are here, though sketched in lightly; and a most 
sympathetic picture of Charles II as the father of his 
people. In fact, the entire story has a highly feminine 
overtone which tends to smooth out the hardships in 
the light of later happiness. On the whole, the story 
is quietly entertaining, with good moral values woven 
into its makeup and is one from which adult readers 
can derive some satisfaction. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 


University of Scranton 
*x* * * 


Jones, James Some Came Running 
Scribner’s. Jan. 10, 1958. 266p. $7.50. 


The latter part of the first half of the twentieth century 
has produced one of the more fascinating phenomena 
in the entire history of literature—the writer who first 
writes his novel, then goes about learning how to write 
one. Mailer is one, and he does not seem to have done 
too well in learning the trade. Jones is another. From 
internal evidence in his new volume, Some Came Run- 
ning, one gathers that Jones has been burning the mid- 
night oil late over various volumes of the great and the 
near great in the history of the novel. And I regret to 
report that Jones has flunked the course in spades—or, 
and this is even more dreadful, has succeeded in com- 
ing close to the pattern he appears to want to follow, 
and anything else less than perfection in following that 
pattern is a desperate failure. 

Some Came Running is the story of Dave Hirsch. Here 
is what happens to him: He returns to his little home 
town in Illinois after the war, and settles down there 
amid all sorts of discomfiture on the part of the citizens. 
When he left, he had just gotten a young girl pregnant, 
and no one expected him back. But now he is home, 
and behind him is not only his war experiences, but 
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also a few years as a successful young writer who sud- 
denly ceased to write. He crosses his respectable 
brother’s path, much to the brother’s displeasure, meets 
a fine pal named ’Bama Dillert and becomes a full time 
gambler with Bama. He meets and falls in love with 
a beautiful girl named Gwen French, whose father is 
something of a legend as a poet in town. He starts to 
work on a new novel, the great one, and settles down 
to a casually regular affair with one of the local prosti- 
tutes who is a certified nymphomaniac from the local 
brassiere factory. 


Dave gambles, drinks, and sexes his way through hun- 
dreds of pages, frustrated all over the place by Gwen 
who is, to her own horror, a virgin at thirty-five—a fact 
which she carefully conceals from all her friends and 
her father, lest perhaps they will think the less of her. 
Dave finally gets his hungry, scrawny, ugly prostitute 
married off to a marine. She runs away from the 
marine, runs back to Dave, who is still writing that 
novel, and manages to get the marriage annulled. Dave 
fights his way through a few hundred more pages of 
pursuing Gwen, then sees that his real life is some- 
thing else. So he marries the prostitute, settles down 
to respectability with her, meets the marine one jolly 
day, and gets shot bang through the middle of the head 
for his efforts. And Gwen gets the manuscript, rewrites 
the ending from his notes, gets it published, and fades 
into the last scene of the novel where one of the char- 
acters of the novel gets his throat cut by a Chinese 
Communist. 


If that sounds rather weird, you should have read the 
novel. There are all sorts of sub plots running around, 
some of them apparently very significant, and there are 
veritable oceans of literary discussions among the most 
unlikely people, with a torrent of words on Stendhal 
running all through the novel. 


I have a most uncomfortable feeling that Jones is study- 
ing O’Hara these days. I do not recall O’Hara’s name 
coming up in the book at all, but it reads like one of 
John’s madder works gone postively berserk. There is 
the same preoccupation with all the sins of the small 
town, the cheating, the mistresses, the big trips to the 
neighboring cities for all sorts of sordid deals. There 
is the crooked politician, and the man to help the 
crooked politician work. There is, above all, O’Hara’s 
disconcerting habit of killing off the main character 
when he has gotten himself into the stickiest possible 
situation. 


Jones has written a big novel. It seems manifestly im- 
possible for any novel of twelve hundred pages to be 
entirely uninteresting, but Jones comes close to making 
this one so. It is unquestionably one of the most tedious 
writing jobs in years, filled with the final fruition of all 
the latent immaturity which hovered around the edges 
of From Here to Eternity. At least there one could 
defend much of what was written in the name of “well 
it is messy, but it is just what happened in the peace- 
time army.” Here in a world of civilians, one can count 
Jones’ teeth more carefully. He it still running the old 
army house of prostitution, only in Illinois, instead of 
Hawaii. "Bama Dillert is a refugee from Jones’s army 
life, and Dave never really gets out of the two dimen- 
ag picture he moves into when he sheds his uni- 
orm. 





Davenport 





The book does not have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. It has a beginning, something like a middle, then 
it drops dead—and keeps on talking. I do not recall 
ever reading a book with an ending which could com, 
pare with the horrible death of this book. It was the 
first time in my whole career in reading—and that ig , 
career that encompasses a lot of books—where | closed 
the book and regretted most profoundly that I had ever 
read it, or that he had written it. It was the coldey 
book I have ever met. I encourage you to skip it, |; 
would probably rate as suitable for the adult reader 
with a few passages which are rather rough, but I think 
even that would be too strong a recommendation, | 
feel it is artistically suitable for nobody. It is no novel 
at all. And that takes some doing in twelve hundred 
odd pages. Don’t waste $7.50 on it. Almost any other 
purchase would be better. 
Frank E. O’Gorman, 


University of Scranton 


* * * 


Davenport, Gwen The Bachelor’s Baby 
Doubleday. Jan. 2, 1958. 286p. $3.95. X 
Oliver Custer on the verge of forty, with a good suit 
of blond hair and another in expensive charcoal gray 
to match, was likewise on the verge of being a peren- 
nially comfortable bachelor. His office was conveni- 
ently located in a decrepit building in downtown New 
York, where he made an easy and lucrative living by 
promoting sites for vacation resorts. When he was 
home, he occupied a comfortable apartment, kept up 
to snuff by a reliable maid. He was a scion of a good 
family and a member of one of the better clubs. His 
social life was rich and varied, his existence untroubled. 
For feminine companionship, when he wanted it, and 
even if he didn’t, he had the hopeful Cora Flask, a nice 
girl in every way, who had been standing by for years, 
waiting for Oliver to pop the question. But above all, 
he had as the nub of his pleasant little universe that 
peerless product of the modern age, the perfect secre- 
tary, Miss Emily Mason. 


The fly in Oliver’s ointment, however, is the fact that 
Miss Mason happens to be happily married to a penni- 
less intern whose education she has ably financed. 
Catastrophe threatens Oliver’s house of cards the day 
Miss Mason buoyantly announces that she is in the 
family way and must resign her secretarial duties. 
Whereupon Oliver soon awakens to the harsh fact that 
the perfect secretary belongs to a species that, if not 
altogether extinct, is at least inconceivably rare. 


Miss Mason’s chair is occupied in quick succession by 
a variety of characters, some literate, others not, rang- 
ing from a psalm-singing fanatic to a southern belle 
with a gleam in her eye boding no good to Oliver's 
blissful state of singleness. Eventually losing all faith 
in the deadlier of the species, Oliver resorts in despera- 
tion to a male secretary, who, while efficient enough, 
contrives to run a book on the side until the police pick 
up the scent and take both him and the unsuspecting 
Oliver into the custody of the law. 


Upon his release and at his wit’s end, Oliver manages 
to talk Miss Mason, now a proud mother, into returning 
to her post, but only upon the condition stipulated by 
her that her offspring may accompany her to work. 


Best SELLER: 
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There follow numerous complications attendant upon 
converting an office into a nursery in a building occupied 
by a choice collection of odd characters and enterprises. 
There are threats of eviction. The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children takes a hand. When 
the baby raises a fever, the office is transformed into a 
nursery. The editoress of a confidential magazine 
threatens to print a scandalous article about Oliver and 
his peerless secretary. Meanwhile, Cora sits by in 
mounting exasperation, twiddling her ringless finger. 
In the end, however, all complications are happily re- 
glved and the deserving Cora finally gets her man. 


A lighthearted, enjoyable book, written with a deft and 
witty touch and a keen eye for the oddities of human 
character. It will not rank with the classics; nor does 
it attempt to solve any grave social problem. Its pur- 
pose, which is noble enough, is to provide a few hours 
of amusement; and this it does admirably well. 


E. G. Jacklin, S.J., 
Georgetown University, 


Washington, D.C. 
= * * 


Lea, George Somewhere There’s Music 
Lippincott. Jan. 3, 1958. 224p. $1.50. 


Mike Logan entered the army at the age of eighteen, 
was wounded in Korea, and three years later returns 
home. He is naturally wondering whether he will be 
able to adapt himself to civilian life. But even more 
important is what his father will think of the “pro- 
gressive Jazz” music in which he became interested 
during his period of hospitalization, and of his resolve 
to become a saxophone player in a band or orchestra. 


His father, Sam, now works in a foundry but once was 
a famous trumpeter. He gave up this life because of 
some unsavory characters whom he met in the musical 
world, and because the late hours, the jumping from 
place to place hastened, he believed, the death of his 
young wife. He does not want his son to make the 
same mistake. But Mike is just as determined to fol- 
low the career that he wants. Though the father and 
son love each other, there is always this tension about 
music between them, and it leads to some dramatic 
scenes. But this is the only praiseworthy thing that 
we can say about this novel. 


It is filled with profanity and in a couple of places the 
conversation is almost sickening. Some passages show 
a total lack of respect for religion, and particularly 
where a man called Dog plays with the idea that his 
nickname is God spelled backwards. There are like- 
wise immoral and suggestive remarks and _ incidents. 
The author even goes so far as to describe in detail 
Mike Logan and Jess, his girl-friend, making love in 
bed, and ends it with her beautiful tribute: “You're a 
good man, Michael.” Incidentally she commits suicide 
because of an incurable cancer. Mike becomes a dope- 
fiend like most of his associates, learns the peculiar 
jargon of the addicts, and how marihuana is used for 
smoking in the best narcotic circles. But he flies into 
a rage when his father, the only decent character in the 
whole book, dares to bring up the subject, and smashes 
his father’s auto in retaliation. In the very last sen- 
tence Mike is seen in the act of taking dope. 


Lea — Traver 
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Somewhere There’s Music won first prize in a fiction 
contest at the University of Michigan. Certainly in 
selecting it the judges showed little regard for moral 
values or the worthwhile things in American life. One 
wonders if they would like their own teen-age son or 
daughter to read it. “In order to achieve the widest 
possible distribution” for this novel of “unusual merit” 
the Lippincott Company is issuing it first in a paper- 
bound and only later in a clothbound edition. This is 
a reversal of the process followed by publishers in the 
United States, but they were singularly unfortunate in 
the book chosen for this interesting experiment. 


Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria University, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


* * * 


Travers, Robert (pseud.) Anatomy of a Murder 
St. Martin’s Press. Jan. 6, 1958. 437p. $4.50. 


(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—January ) 


The author of Small Town D. A., (cf. Best Sellers, Oct. 
1, 1954), which showed a gift for lively narrative as 
well as an enviable talent for making amusing or poig- 
nant or disturbing human drama out of the many varied 
cases that are brought into law-courts, has written a 
thundering good story of a murder case in which it be- 
comes essential for the defense to prove that what 
precipitated the murder was a brutal act of rape and 
assault committed by the victim on the murderer’s wife. 
It should be pointed out immediately that the investi- 
gation and the subsequent trial proceedings involve 
some blunt and frank details of the criminal act of 
ravishment; but the adult reader will not likely find 
these salacious. One might well agree with the learned 
and wise judge of the trial when he says, after it is all 
over, “this is the first time in my legal career that I’ve 
seen a dead man successfully prosecuted for rape. This 
is anew one. Quite incidentally, I may add, you seem 
also to have acquitted a man named Manion.” 

The man named Manion is an Army Lieutenant as- 
signed with a detachment for some unspecified special 
work in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, possibly at 
a Nike site, near the shores of Lake Superior. He and 
his wife are living in a trailer in a park near the town 
and also conveniently near the Thunder Bay Hotel, 
which is owned and operated by handsome, muscular 
Barney Quill, who fancies himself expert at judo, shoot- 
ing, fighting and with women. He has resented the 
arrival of the Army as cutting down his own prestige. 
For what may be a deep reason never fully explored, 
he one night accosts Mrs. Manion in his bar, where she 
has been exorcising the boredom of trailer life by play- 
ing pinball and drinking an occasional beer. She had 
come alone; her husband was sleeping after a tiring 
day. Quill insists on driving her home, but soon an- 
nounces that he intends to attack her and does so and 
ends also by administering a severe beating before she 
stumbles away from him to the safety of the trailer 
park. When Lieut Manion discovers what has hap- 
pened to his now hysterical wife, he puts a captured 
luger in his pocket, drives to the bar, and shoots Quill 
down dead. Quill had changed clothes and stationed 
his bartender on the lookout at the door as though ex- 
pecting Manion, and was himself behind the bar where 
he usually kept two or more pistols fully loaded. 
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The ex-D. A., Paul Biegler, who tells this story becomes 
the attorney for the defense of Manion. He has dis- 
liked Manion from their first meeting, does not com- 
pletely trust Mrs. Manion, but is intrigued by the 
bizarre circumstances of the case and by the oppor- 
tunity to win prestige if he can win the case. We are 
rather sure from the start that a verdict of acquittal 
will be won, since we would hardly expect defeat for 
our “hero,” who has the skillful assistance of an old 
drink-sodden but resourceful lawyer, Parnell McCarthy 
who gives up his whiskey for the duration of the case 
and wins a new start in his beloved law. It is the 
skillful way in which evidence and testimony is de- 
veloped by the ingenious pair, Biegler and McCarthy, 
and the verve of the author’s obvious relish with his 
problem that keep the reader absorbed. Even the trial 
gains rapt attention from one who has been through 
many a murder trial with Perry Mason and others. 
There are some faults of grammar and an occasional 
typographical error, e.g., split infinitives fly like chips 
in a logging camp and once “he” and “she” got a bit 
mixed up. But the characters, though they are not 
made subject of any deep psychological study, are real 
enough and in many instances attractive. And, as we 
warned at the beginning, some may find too much 
anatomy in the murder, even though the subject is 
handled in an almost completely clinical, which is to 
say objective and not lascivious, manner. But granted 
the basic problem—and it is a skillfully constructed 
problem—this novel is more a sort of hymn of love for 
the law than a murder mystery. The author is enthusi- 
astic about his profession; he is actually an ex D. A. of 
the U.P. and is presently a justice of the Supreme 


Court of Michigan. R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 
* * * 


MacLean, Alistair South by Java Head 
Doubleday. Jan. 2, 1958. 319p. $3.95. 


From the H.M.S. Ulysses and the tragedy of its crew 
in the bitter Arctic seas, MacLean has switched to a 
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lifeboat of survivors from the last ship out of Singapop 
before it fell to the Japanese, and the waters north of 
Java. Instead of the enmity of the elements and the 
German subs, we find the cruelty of the elements ang 
the Japanese, but still told with the gripping style o 
one who has been through the experience. 


The rumble of Japanese guns in the distance and the 
dying crackle of flames from the embers of Singapore 
form the backdrop as the strange assortment of char. 
acters gather to undergo a terrifying trip through the 
crucible of War. Brigadier Farnholme, a retired British 
officer and a member of the British Intelligence, jg as 
signed a small detachment of troops to help him escape 
the approaching Japs. On his way to the docks, he 
encounters and adds to his Company, an abandoned 
English baby, a group of tired and lost nurses, and the 
exhausted and wounded soldiers for whom the nurses 
were searching. 


This remnant of civilization boards the Kerry Dancer 
a tramp schooner which slips out of the harbor. Les 
than 24 hours later a British tanker picks up the S.OS. 
of the bombed Kerry Dancer and fights through a 
typhoon to rescue the twenty left alive. John Nicolson, 
First Mate of the tanker, estimates time and action 
perfectly. The Captain of the tramp is also rescued, 
from the lifeboat in which he sits as the prisoner of a 
Dutch planter, Van Effen. 


Again, less than 24 hours after being rescued, our lead- 
ing characters, with the Captain of the tanker, Nicolson, 
and several others are in two lifeboats, the result of 
Jap bombers. Under the guidance of Nicolson, a Jap 
sub is outwitted and then in one boat, the remaining 
twenty head South. A week later, after suicides and 
murder, starvation and thirst, they are saved by what 
they presume is an U. S. torpedo boat. 

It is manned by Japs and the Brigadier sacrifices him- 
self to save the rest. Reaching an island with friendly 
natives, they are betrayed and tortured by the Japs. 
Surprises unfold as various characters are tested and 
the end of the story comes quickly. 

It is true that men and women rise to great heights 
under trying circumstances, but MacLean has stretched 
a bit in his portrayal of the main characters in his 
second novel. We enjoyed the ruggedness and tragedy 
of H.M.S. Ulysses, but have a sweet taste of fiction and 
improbability after South by Java Head. MacLean is 
at home on the sea but must treat his humans a bit 
more realistically to become the writer he seems capable 
of being. 


The story is exciting and good reading for all. 


John B. Cullen, Lt. Comdr., U.S.N.R., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


* * * 


Eddy, Roger A Family Affair 
Crowell. Jan. 6, 1958. 314p. $3.95. 
(Literary Guild Choice—January ) 


This is a nicely written but mediocre novel about “a 
marriage, a business, and a way of life.”” The marriage 
is one that is void of romance, the business is absorbing, 
and the way of life is dull. 


The Horatio-Alger-type hero was a poor nobody who 
married a rich socialite of a New England city. They 
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gttle there because Lucy, his bride, is the stay-at-home 
jgughter and Charles appreciates the family ties. He 
woes to work in the family business and, through his 
dustry and imagination and courage and persever- 
ance, he rises steadily for 314 pages. He not only puts 
the business on 1ts feet, but he also pries his wife loose 
tm her domineering mother, marries off one of her 


from : : 
jsters and engineers the return of another sister to the 


old home town. 
| was sorry not to find any crises or conflicts which 
Charles could not master. The man is incredibly suc- 
gssful. There are a couple of temptations to infidelity 
and there is a flood at the plant; but Charles overcomes 
,]] and one must presume that his life and the lives of 
those he influences so strongly will go on and on with- 
out meaning very much to anyone. It is a let down to 
think that the publisher thinks these are the kind of 
people who are “building a strong and solid future for 


the next generation.” 
Adele B. Nash, 
Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


Gaskell, Jane Strange Evil 


Dutton. Jan. 9,1958. 256p. $3.50. 

This first novel by Jane Gaskell, the jacket blurb 
hastens to remind us, “is a fantasy, set in a mysterious 
fourth-dimensional world of her own creation .. .” 
And as if that were not tempting enough to whet our 
literary. curiosity, our curiosity is further aroused by the 
knowledge that Strange Evil was written by the au- 
thoress when she was only fourteen. Hence none 
should be unduly astonished if this reviewer admits to 
being quite impressed by the child’s maturity of thought, 
expression and sense of story-telling while shamefacedly 
confessing to having become somewhat lost in this 
fourth-dimensional world of hers. Perhaps the young 
old-timer’s sense of make-believe is no longer able to 
cope with the very astounding creative imagination of 
an extraordinary teenager. 

To this strange world, whose inhabitants are engaged 
ina fierce, ideological war, we are brought through the 
medium of a London model, Judith. Soon after the 
arrival of her cousin, Dorinda, and the latter’s fiancé, 
Zameis, Judith senses an aura of mystery and unnatu- 
ralness surrounding her and her rather unusually be- 
having guests. Following an accident to Zameis, Judith 
learns that Dorinda’s mother had married a fairy-lord 
and that Dorinda herself is half-fairy. When the young 
couple receive news that they are to return at once to 
their own place they agree to allow Judith to accom- 
pany them. 


Now to get from our world to this other world they 
must leave from a location where the atmosphere of 
the two worlds touch each other. Such a place, Judith 
learns, is the top of Notre Dame in Paris. Laden with 
luggage, the trio ascend to the roof of the cathedral 
and then continue to climb upward and upward. Then 
with a sudden dash they reach the last of a series of 
high strange little balconies and vanish. When the 
speedily moving bar of what seemed to Judith to be like 
‘ilver light passes over their destination, the travelers 
leap off and reach the Mountain, peopled by satyrs and 
other odd creatures and humans. When she and her 
companions are taken prisoners, Judith learns that a 
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war is being fought between the Internals, who inhabit 
the inside of the Mountain, and the Externals, who 
long before defected and were shut out. Led by their 
Lord Enaj, they are now demanding their reinstate- 
ment and rights. Weakened by their debauchery and 
riotous living, the Internals are easily overpowered and 
defeated following the destruction of their leader Dem- 
mimodica. Enthralled by this new world, Judith de- 
cides to remain and is to be united with Enaj. 


The more one rereads and analyzes Strange Evil the 
more one wonders that a child of fourteen could pos- 
sess such a vivid imagination and express this fantasy 
in such fine prose. True, it is not without its many 
flaws in thought and reasoning to which much of the 
confused understanding must be attributed. It would 
seem that the young writer’s extensive reading in all 
areas has somewhat cluttered her impressionable mind 
with isolated bits of information, all of which her 
youthful eagerness has sought to develop in this first 
published novel. Hence it is weighted down with 
smatterings of philosophy, religion, and politics, which 
come out as just so many mere utterances. And there 
are a number of references and inklings to the amoral 
aspects of human behavior. Young readers would find 
very little in the pages of Strange Evil to hold their 
attention, while adults, (provided time is not more 
valuable), might like to appreach it as an experiment 
in a spirit of literary curiosity. 


Francis J. Ullrich, Ph.D., 
Manhattan College, 
New York 71, New York 


* * * 


Harriman, Margaret Case And the Price is Right 
Illustrated by Roy Doty. World. Jan. 6, 1958. 318p. 
$4.00. 

R. H. Macy failed as a merchant exactly four times be- 
fore he came, in 1858, to New York City and really got 
going. In 1888 the Strauses came up out of Macy’s 
basement, where they had a concession, to become full 
partners and eight years later the sole partners. The 
Strauses have been Macy’s ever since, through Nathan, 
Isidor, Jesse, Percy, Herbert et al. Now that the store 
is too big and too complex fer autocratic patriarchal 
individuals, having spread ou: to suburban stores and 
stores in other cities, the Macy Corporation is headed 
by Jack I. Straus, Wheelock H. Bingham and Donald 
B. Smiley. 


The hundred years evolution has been a gradual one, 
growing along with the needs and habits of a changing 
world. It has been successful because the store, or 
corporation, never makes the mistake of twisting statis- 
tics into generalities. It deals in items but it deals with 
individuals, and for both, it realizes, the price must be 
right. 


And of course individuals and items make up Macy’s. 
And that is the real charm of And the Price is Right. 
For Margaret Case Harriman who has written some of 
the New Yorker’s best profiles, individuals and anec- 
dotes are as inseparable as Macy’s “executives” and 
their carnations. She adds human interest material to 
merchandising, each of which singly would have made 
a readable book; toegther they present informative and 
entertaining reading. 
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This book should sell anywhere—including Gimbel’s, 
for they can share in the enjoyment of it too, knowing 
that Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, a copywriter who gave Macy’s 
their most famous slogan: “IT’S SMART TO BE 
THRIFTY,” also wrote their own: “NOBODY, BUT 
NOBODY, UNDERSELLS GIMBEL’S.” All of which 
proves that everyone can and should enjoy this book. 


James Gallagher, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Raymond, Rev. M., O.C.S.O. 
Bruce. Nov. 25,1957. 301p. $4.50. 


(Catholic Book Club Choice—January ) 


“Authentic living” is a familiar phrase in the portman- 
teau of the Existentialist and in this most recent work 
of Father Raymond, the Trappist author, the Catholic 
reasons for “authentic living” and “authentic dying” 
are proposed in a style easy for meditational study. 
This kind of writing has best been done by Aloysius 
Roche in England but Father Raymond has been de- 
veloping skills which were not always apparent in his 
earlier works. The monosyllabic title is the first word 
of each of the 16 chapters which contain much theo- 
logical and philosophical erudition on the general 
theme of a creature sent by God, whom Almighty 
God actually needs in the salvation of other men. This 
creature breathes with the spirit of God and is called 
to the rarest intimacy with the God that is Love. Man 
can know such sublime dignity as this only if he knows 
himself as free, because his greatness resides in his 
freedom. Etienne Gilson in The Mystical Theology 
of St. Bernard expresses man’s knowledge of himself to 
consist in a realization that he is “the author neither of 
his being nor of his liberty, nor of his knowledge of one 
or the other.” 


Passages from the New Testament are multiple and the 
translations are alternately taken from Father Knox or 
Father Kleist. The chapters are filled with references 
to authors and personalities without number—Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry, Schopenhauer, Karl Stern, Giordano 
Bruno, Father Vann, Bishop Sheen, Frank Sheed and 
many others. The author yields several times to the 
temptation of making observations of his own whose 
relevance is not always too obvious. For example, 
Schopenhauer is one “who tried to teach Philosophy 
at the University of Berlin”; Father Vincent McNabb 
becomes “that somewhat eccentric but certainly one of 
the most zealous and keen-minded priests of your own 
day”; again, there is Martin Luther, John Calvin and 
“a few like them.” The prose in a work of this nature 
ought to be more judicious. Another distraction in the 
reading is the frequent isolation of the author from the 
society to which he is directing his work. It is jarring 
to find an author referring to “your day,” “ 


You 


your coun- 
try,” etc., as if he were no part of the milieu in which 
he is writing. 


These are defects in style and it must be admitted that 
Father Raymond is more deft in this category of spir- 
itual writing than he is in creating dialogue and realistic 
narrative. This reviewer feels that spiritual and medi- 
tational work should be characterized not only by a 
reverence for God but also by a reverence for his crea- 
ture even though that creature may profess a different 
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theology or no theology at all. We must do this jf we 
wish a book of this kind to come into the hands of those 
for whom it will be what the jacket says it Purports t; 
be—‘the complete and surprising answer” to the ques 
tion “who are you.” For the intelligent Catholic th: 
choice of both adjectives may be disputed but ther 
will be no dispute that the book will be rewarding “ 
many retreatants during times of spiritual reading, Our 
only criticism is made with a view to make a good book 
better by refraining from points of style that would 
deter sincere and honest searchers looking for the 
complete and surprising answer.” 


Thomas A. Wassmer, S.]., Ph.D. 
St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


* * * 


Gregg, Alan For Future Doctors 
University of Chicago Press. Sept. 24, 1957. 165p. $3.50, 
For better than a quarter of a century until his resigna- 
tion and death in this decade, Alan Gregg exerted a 
definite effect upon American medical education as 2 
medical executive of one of our largest philanthropic 
institutions, the Rockefeller Foundation. As physician. 
philanthropist he had opportunities not only of coming 
into contact with medical education at all levels but 
also of influencing it by his position, his wisdom, and 
his ability to communicate his ideas to others. With 
that communicative ability is this book concerned; for 
it is a collection of eleven of his eassays, each founded 
upon an address delivered to a medical group and each 
dealing with some aspect of the educational develop- 
ment of the physician-individual. In a style that is 
literarily facile yet competently explicatory, which 
moves smoothly and literately on to predetermined ends 
he discusses wisely, humorously and honestly what it 
means to be a doctor and how the individual bears the 
responsibility for his own development. This is not a 
handbook of medical education but for physicians in 
all stages of development from premedical days to the 
closure of careers it can be a valuable book in stimu- 
lating contemplative consideration of what goes into 
the development of a doctor. 


* * * 


CLUE-WORKS 


John M. Coppinger, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Contributing Editor 


Charteris, Leslie Thanks to the Saint 
Doubleday. (Crime Club) Dec. 1957. 190p. $2.95. 

A collection of short episodes in the checkered long 
career of Simon Templar, known as “The Saint,” above 
par for wit and entertainment, of which the best is 
“The Careful Terrorist,” a clever O. Henry twister that 
allows justice to be done to a professional dynamiter. 
Also good are “The Perfect Sucker” and “The Happy 
Suicide.” And the other two titles are not bad, either. 
A good bedside reader for a cold winter night. 


* * * 


Disney, Doris Miles My Neighbor’s Wife 
Doubleday. Dec. 5,1957. 182p. $2.95. 


Much ado about the missing wife of the handsome 
chap next door who loves flowers and takes special 
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(od book ff Creasy, John Death of a Postman 
at Would ff Harper. Nov. 13, 1957. 180p. $2.95. 
for the A crackling and gruesome murder mystery, organized 


in great detail with many criminals working in cahoots 


Ph.D. «0 defeat law-and-order. It all starts with the murder, 
on Christmas Eve, of a harmless London postman; soon 
iodies start turning up, shipped about the foggy town 
frst class in dissected pieces. Well-plotted and be- 
livable, this is a first-rate chiller-thriller. 
Doctors $2: ¢ 
». $3.50, 
resigna- | Carmichael, Harry Into Thin Air 
certed 4 | Doubleday. Jan. 2, 1958. 191p. $2.95. 
ion asa § ABritish counterpart to Marilyn Monroe makes a sud- 
ithropic § den and dramatic disappearance from the precincts of 
ysiciane ff abusy London hotel. John Piper, insurance investiga- 
coming § tor, is interested because the lady was wearing an ex- 
els but § pensive mink coat when she vanished. Is it a pub- 
m, and § licity stunt or foul play? A lot of people disliked 
With § Madeline Grey, but all—husband, producer, ex-lover— 
ed; for # had substantial ablibis for the time of her disappear- 
ounded §f ance. British as a mug of mild-and-bitter. 
id each 
evelop- se 
that is J Gardner, Erle Stanley 
which The Case of the Daring Decoy 
dends ff Morrow. Oct. 20,1957. 281p. $2.95. 
vhat it This latest Perry Mason opus includes a proxy fight, a 
ars the It dead blonde, mysterious phone calls, Della Street, Paul 
‘oie ead blonde, mysterious phone calls, Della Street, Pau 
laa Se Drake, the usual courtroom, Hamilton Burger and a 
gs snsational finish, which about sums up every Mason 
o the 
sien, mystery which the old Gardner has ever planted. 
Ss into 1“ < 
Amos, Alan Fatal Harvest 
Doubleday. Nov. 21,1957. 192p. $2.95. 
Humberto Merendes is a rather unlikable fellow and 
when he is found at the bottom of a gorge, having 
fallen from a jungle suspension bridge, it looks to be 
Saint murder, and everyone on the sugar plantation had a 
: good reason to want to remove the dastard. Sadly, he 
and another unpleasant chap who winds up dead in 
long the bagasse are the two most interesting in the entire 
eae proceedings, which are, by and large, pretty dull. 
that x * * 
see Halliday, Brett Shoot the Works 
ther, »Mead. Nov. 4, 1957. 187p. $2.95. 


This is Mike Shayne’s 30th case, and the scene is, again, 
Miami. Gentry is still police chief, Lucy still enamored 
of Mike, Mike still likes cognac and rough-house. This 


Vife time, James Wallace is found dead by his wife. He 

was packing for a sudden departure to South America. 
_ Embezzler? Philanderer? Red Herring? A distasteful 
il mish-mash of “free love” and promiscuity for sake of 


*nsationalism. Our candidate for “worst of the year.” 
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Wees, Frances Shelley Where is Jenny Now? 
Doubleday. Dec. 30,1957. 191p. $2.95. 

Major novelty in this one is the setting, Toronto. Why 
do female writers incline to have female writer-heroines 
who are much smarter than any of the men trained and 
paid to do detective work? Jenny is no ninny and she 
helps round up a gang of American thieves masquerad- 
ing as Canadians. Of course, Canadians could never 
be involved in a crime ring. Patriotic; but as original 
as warmed-over hash. 


*x* * * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 
Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
& xk Indicates book Specially Recommended 
% Indicates book Recommended 
Armstrong, Richard 
The Lost Ship, a Caribbean Adventure 

Day. Jan. 9, 1958. 192p. $3.00. 


When Shorty and Nick fell overboard from a tanker 
into the Caribbean Sea, they were picked up by a small 
schooner manned by two brutal seamen and a third 
small man almost as helpless as themselves. The 
schooner’s destination was kept secret from the boys, 
but by maintaining an ingenous front and by snooping 
about they learned they were headed for a small unin- 
habited island where a German raider had foundered 
with a large store of gold on board. While the two 
bullies were on shore looking over the raider, the boys 
stole the schooner, sailed her into a hurricane, and as 
the ship broke up were rescued by the tanker from 
which they had fallen. There is an abundance of 
action and suspense, backed by a good deal of nautical 
information smoothly integrated. If the boys seem over- 
capable in their sailing for a galley boy on his first trip 
and an apprentice on his third, put it down to youthful 
resourcefulness and grit, as boy readers will likely do. 


* * * 


Baumann, Hans Son of Columbus 
Translated by Isabel and Florence McHugh; illustrated by 
William Stobbs. Oxford. Sept. 26, 1957. 248p. $3.00. 
This story of Fernan, Columbus’ 13-year-old son, shows 
the latter as a student at La Rabida Monastery, as a 
page at the Queen’s court, and as his father’s com- 
panion during the fourth voyage to America. The 
thread which connects the various parts of the plot and 
the multiple adventures, stories-within-the-story, and 
characters is the boy’s determination to learn for him- 
self what kind of man his father is. Out of the welter 
of opinions which confront him comes an incisive, 
clean-cut portrayal of his father’s character. But the 
background is badly cluttered with these characters, 
actions and incidental stories to the point where it is 
difficult to remember and assign them. 


* * * 


*Dugan, James 
Undersea Explorer; The Story of Captain 
Cousteau 

Harper. Nov. 13, 1957. $2.95. 


“I wonder why we are dreaming of space when we 
know nothing about what is under our feet inside the 


143p., photogs., diagrs. 
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earth,” queries Captain Jacques-Yves Cousteau in his 
special message to young people prefacing this biography 
by one of the Captain’s oldest associates. It is an ex- 
ceptionally good biography of the man whose The 
Silent World in book and film thrilled the world. 
There are tales of adventure, such as being lost in an 
avalanche a mile undersea, exploring a ship sunk in 
205 B.C., combined with the life of this co-inventor of 
the aqualung and the leader of the Calypso Expedi- 
tions. The book is handsomely illustrated with photo- 
graphs in color and in black and white, as well as with 
detailed diagrams. There is an exciting annotated 
bibliography of “good undersea reading,” as well. High- 
ly recommended for junior and senior high school as 
an excellent introduction to undersea adventure and 
to the subject’s own The Silent World (Harper, 1953, 


$4.75). 
Sister M. Angelisse, I.H.M., 
West Side Central Catholic H. S. 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Engeman, John T. 

The Coast Guard Academy; The Life of a Cadet 
Foreword by Vice Admiral Alfred C. Richmond. Lothrop. 
Oct. 30, 1957. 128p., photogs. $3.50. 

Engeman, John T. 

U. S. Air Force Academy; The Life of a Cadet 
Foreword by Major General James E. Briggs. Lothrop. 
Dec. 20, 1957. 128p., photogs. $3.50. 

Companion pieces of the author’s earlier West Point 
and Annapolis, these retain the same pattern of over 
250 action-photographs with brief identifying text de- 
signed to show the life of a cadet during his four years 
at the Academy. While in general the type of in- 
formation is the same in all four, enough variation is 
introduced to prevent the books from being repetitious. 
In each case, objectives, acceptance and entrance, aca- 
demic life, barracks life, sports and entertainment, and 
practice periods are shown. The Air Force volume has 
a two-page set of pictures showing the historical de- 
velopment of air power in the United States. Services 
and ideals of the various branches are neatly sum- 
marized, and the books make attractive, painless intro- 
ductions to the subject for both junior and senior high. 


*x* * * 


*Flesch, Rudolf, and others 
How You Can Be a Better Student 
Sterling. Oct. 28, 1957. 192p., illus. $2.95. 


Five chapters, taken largely from Science Research As- 
sociates pamphlets of the same titles and by the same 
writers, deal with mental capacity, test-making, writ- 
ing, reading and study. Each is a practical, down-to- 
earth approach to its subject and should be informative 
to bewildered, floundering students who genuinely wish 
to improve their scholastic status. This reader feels 
the sections, “You and Your Mental Capacities” by 
Lorraine Bouthilet and Katherine M. Byrnes, “How to 
Take a Test” by Joseph C. Heston, and “Study Your 
Way Through School” by Clayton Gerken, are par- 
ticularly apt and will be very helpful if the student 
who needs the suggestions incorporated therein can be 
induced to read and follow them. Probably with this 
in mind, the publisher has shrewdly produced an invit- 
ing page, well set and open, with eye-catching cartoon- 


Engeman — Flesch — Haupt — Hill — Hyde 


Best Seti, 


like illustrations; the writers have held themselves » 
short, vigorous sentences, simple ih their statements and 
clear in their directions. . 


* * * 


*Haupt, Enid 

The Seventeen Book of Young Livin 
Illustrated by Cynthia Rockmore. McKay. Oct. 25, 195¢ 
237p. $4.95. P 
The editor and publisher of Seventeen Magazine hy 
written a friendly, warm and dignified volume of advice 
to adolescent girls, which touches lightly on the psy. 
chology and emotional aspects of adolescence, ment 
development, personal appearance and its improve. 
ment, manners, getting along with girls and with box 
and with adults, choice of college and careers withoy; 
college, and the contribution the girl makes to a i 
cessful marriage. This is no Betty Betz or Sheila Daly 
book with emphasis on meeting young people on the 
own ground. Mrs. Haupt offers sound, conservative 
advice and without mentioning the word idealism 
nevertheless focuses approval on fine conduct and max) 
mum personal development. Religion is touched upon 
incidentally; church membership and _ activities are 
taken for granted. The section on “Getting Along with 
Boys” is exceedingly sound and helpful. Special fex 
tures include excellent reading lists for certain chapter 
and a special section on party-giving with menus, 
recipes, activities, table settings, and before-hand plan. 
ning. 


* * * 


Hill, Lorna Masquerade at the Ballet 
Sees by Oscar Liebman. Holt. Oct. 14, 1957. 223p. 


After a visit to her cousin Jane in Northumberland, 
Mariella Foster, daughter of a famous London ballerina, 
longs for the great open spaces of the moorland and 
for horseback riding with Jane’s handsome cousin Nigel. 
Secretly, she hopes for a pony of her own some day. 
She’ll never be the ballerina her mother is, anyway. 
Jane, on the other hand, after seeing a ballet for the 
first time, decides to become a dancer, not the intrepid 
horsewoman her equestrian-minded mother hopes to 
make of her. By a strange turn of events and a bit of 
masquerading, both girls succeed in their aspirations— 
Mariella studying to become a veterinary surgeon, Jane 
understudying and even replacing the prima ballerina 
in a gala performance of the Sleeping Beauty. Not out 
standing in realism, the book is still an example of 
getting what you really want if you want it badly 
enough. Also, it illustrates the work that precedes the 
glowing footlights. Written in the first person in more 
or less diary form, Parts 1 and 2 by Jane, and Part 3 by 
Mariella, this story with its fine line sketches by Lieb- 
man will probably appeal to all young girls fascinated 
by any story about any form of the dance. 


St. Joseph Junior High Memorial. 
Sister M. Emma, SS.C.M., 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 
*Hyde, Douglas 
God’s Bandit; The Story of Don Orione, 


**Father of the Poor” 
Newman, Oct. 18, 1957. 207p. $3.50. 
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The author has carefully investigated the history of a 


remarkable 20th-century Italian secular priest who 
founded four orders (one of them at 20 before he was 
ardained), who engage in far-flung charitable enter- 
prises, and whose cause for beatification is now under 
consideration. Two of the orders, the Little Work of 
Divine Providence and the Little Missionary Sisters of 
Charity, work in reclaiming or caring for the war- 
mutilated, insane, delinquent, aged, sick and poor. The 
other two are, “power-houses of prayer” for the inten- 
tion of the first two. Active communities are now, or 
have been, spread over Italy, the Dodecanese, Poland, 
Palestine, North and South America. Pupil of St. John 
Rosco and friend of three popes who defended him 
against his critics, he was the only man the ex-Com- 
munist, Ignazio Silone, ever met whose temperament 
was like that of Lenin’s, who had “the same magnetic 
and rebellious personality and the same immense 


drive.” 

Final chapter in the book is an analysis of organized 
state welfare vs. private Christian charity, in which the 
author concludes that while the two complement each 
other state social work lacks a sense of charity and may 
be conducive to class war. The book reflects the 
author’s searching investigations, is poorly integrated 
in places, a bit jerky in others. It is completely objec- 
tive, no evidence having been introduced which was 
not traced back to first-hand sources. An inspiring 
book for older adolescents. 


* * * 


Knight, Clayton 

Lifeline in the Sky; The Story of the U. S. 

Military Air Transport Service 
ent by the author. Morrow. Nov. 6, 1957. 
Founded after World War II, when the Services de- 
cided it is too costly and difficult to produce an airlift 
after hostilities start, MATS is one of the largest air- 
lines in the world and is one of the least known of the 
armed services in spite of its dramatic and spectacular 
work. It was an earlier version of MATS which flew 
the hump to China with supplies during World War II. 
lt was MATS which flew the Berlin airlift, 1948-49. 
It was that same service which flew the Hadji Baba lift 
when stranded Moslem pilgrims were taken from Beirut 
to Jidda. That same service rendered invaluable aid 
during the Holland floods of 1953. And it regularly 
fies the President. Rescue missions, hospital transpor- 
tation, supplies are its regular business. This is an 
anecdotal account, with many tales of danger and 
heroism, some successful, some not. Journalistic in 
presentation, it is readable and memorable in its col- 
lection of data. The illustrations complement the facts 
very satisfactorily. 


264p. 


* * * 


McKown, Robin 
Messner. Oct. 18,1957. 188p. $2.95. 


This romance will be of interest to some teen-aged 
girls, especially those interested in the literary world. 
It deals with the sphere of the literary agent—a com- 
paratively little known field which the author claims 
as many rich rewards. Young readers will worry with 
Lorna as she seeks her first job in New York, share her 


Authors’ Agent 


Knight — McKown — Malvern — Miers — Newcomb 
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happiness when she finds a publisher for her first client, 
and feel her apprehension as she passes on a rejection 
slip to her client and friend. They will find Lorna 
likable and her career interesting. The story is in- 
formative, the characters sketchily portrayed, and the 
ending optimistic and unreal. It may however have 
some use in the career collection. 


Sister M. Angelisse, I.H.M. 
*x* * * 


Malvern, Gladys 
My Lady, My Love; An Historical Junior 
Novel About Isabella of Valois 

Macrae. Oct. 1957. 206p. $2.75. 


Here is the second story this season about the seven- 
year-old French Princess who married the 30-year-old 
Richard II of England, was widowed four years later, 
returned to France and married her younger cousin, 
only to die in childbirth at 20. Inevitably, one com- 
pares it with Hilda Lewis’ The Gentle Falcon (Best 
Sellers, Sept. 15, 1957), and finds it thinner, less skill- 
fully and less richly treated, and at the same time a 
bit lush in its dialog. Major incidents in the two books 
are identical, but the interpretation is not always so, 
and the character of Richard as drawn here is not the 
complex individual we found in The Gentle Falcon. 
Nor is the background of times and places so com- 
pletely filled in. Easier to read, with the spotlight of 
attention directed squarely on Isabella, it may be pre- 
ferred by younger girls. 


* * * 


Miers, Earl Schenck The Guns of Vicksburg 
Putnam. Jan. 2, 1958. 187p. $3.00. 

A Civil War story in which a six-foot, 17-year-old 
Iowan saw phases of war which surprised and dismayed 
him. As an aide to General Grant, he divided his 
time between dangerous secret trips into Vicksburg and 
riding herd on young Fred Grant. He saw the terrible 
Federal losses when Union gunboats and transports 
tried to take the city from the Mississippi banks, and he 
was caught in the city itself when the strategy changed 
and the city was besieged. While the central char- 
acter is given credit for knowing much more about 
planning, weaknesses of individual generals, terrain and 
other points than most privates could come to know, 
the information thus painlessly dispensed to the reader 
is easily ingested. Very acceptable, too, is the author’s 
kindly balance in sympathy for North and South, and 
his ability to make the battle scenes, the privations, 
and sufferings of both sides seem real and close. 


* * * 


*Newcomb, Ellsworth and Hugh Kenny 
Miracle Fabrics 
Illustrated by Ava Morgan. Putnam. Jan. 2, 1958. 160p. 
2.95. 


With only a rare chemical term and exactly one 
formula, the history of fabrics from linen to glass and 
rubber is entertainingly told. Much hypothesis enters 
into accounts of early days with linen, wool and cotton, 
and their weaving. More exact information is pro- 
vided for rayon, nylon and subsequent “wonder” 
fabrics. A practical chapter advises on choice of fabric 
for various purposes, and a final chapter predicts new 








Nourse — Stevenson — Sheppard 


materials to come. Endpapers chart the characteristics, 
bases and care of eleven commonly used fabrics. Girls 
should be interested in the book because it appeals to 
their clothes sense; boys, for the inventions and scientific 
investigations which cluster around these. Easy enough 
for junior high; substantial enough for upper classes 
as well. 


* * * 


Nourse, Alan E. Rocket to Limbo 


McKay. Oct. 18,1957. 184p. $3.00. 

On the Star Ship Ganymede, secretly sent out from 
earth 2350 A.D. to locate a sister ship which disap- 
peared almost four years earlier, are two 18-year-old 
boys. Thanks to the ship’s efficient “Koenig drive,” 
the crew succeeds in reaching their destination on 
Wolf IV, a planet of a far distant star. Mutiny which 
broke out on board during the trip boils over again, and 
a handful of men find themselves struggling without 
heat or food to reach the wrecked sister ship, only to 
discover the wreck is that of an earlier ship destroyed 
some 350 years before. Earthlike creatures gather up 
the crew, mutineers and all, put the adults into deep 
sleep, and attempt to teach the boys their telepathtic 
communicaion. There are a few minor inconsistencies 
in the plot, but the pace is good, suspense well sus- 
tained, and the conclusion satisfyingly surprising. In 
the main the picture of possibilities through develop- 
ment of extra-sensory perception are not more fantastic 
than many another scientific theory which has since 
proved out. 


* * * 


Stevenson, Malcolm 
Radar Trouble-Shooter; The Adventures of 


Sgt. Wilson of the Air Force 


Dodd. Nov. 25,1957. 245p. $2.75. 


BEST SELLERS 
University of Scranton 


SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
Return Postage Guaranteed 


Best SELLERs 


Four years in the life of a newly graduated high schoo 
student, from the time of his application to the Air 
Force until his discharge, marriage and entrance jnto 
college. Phase by phase, assignment by assignment 
this almost plotless tale shows the serviceman’s increase 
in training, know-how and confidence as basic training 
maintenance, simulated combat missions, real and arti. 
ficially induced problems are conquered. There is even 
a hero’s medal for Sgt. Wilson at book’s end. While 
young men uninterested in electronics will probably be 
equally disinterested in the book, the boy searching out 
a division of army service in which to enroll, or the boy 
primarily interested in the field itself, will get a good 
real of information about its application to national 
protection, about the kind of life an applicant will liye 
during his training years, and about the kind of jo 
waiting for him when he has completed his service. 


* * * 


Sheppard, Lancelot C. Don Bosco 


Newman. Oct. 22,1957. 196p. $3.50. 


Adult readers must be impressed by the author’s con. 
scientious labor in investigating previously published 
biographies of his subject, by his carefulness in search. 
ing the archives of the Salesian motherhouse, by his 
visits to places associated with the Saint, interviews 
with men who knew him, and consultation of his auto 
biography. The results show up in a logically de 
veloped, fully explained account, with copious refer. 
ences to sources. Unfortunately for younger readen 
the pace is exceedingly slow and the narrative halts for 
explanatory material which the adult will appreciate 
but which the adolescent will probably consider u 
neccessary detours. The facts are here, however, and 
for the good reader these carry their own stimulus and 
inspiration. 


Entered as Second-Class Matte 
Scranton, Penna. 
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